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illustrated by an observation of the English jurist,
Lord Coleridge, to which " X " solemnly refers, as
corroborating him in his own wisdom.   " The same
power,"  says   Lord   Coleridge, " which prescribes
rules for the possession of property can of course
alter them"; this power being the legislative body
of whatever country may be in question.     It is
easy to see the manner in which Lord Coleridge
reasons.     Because, in any country, the formula-
tion and enforcement of laws have the will of the
governing body  as  the  proximate  cause   which
determines them, it seerns to Lord Coleridge that,
in this contemporary will, the laws thus formulated
and enforced have their ultimate cause also.    For
example, according to him, the entire institution
of property in the State of New York is virtually a
fresh creation of the voters from year to year, and
has nothing else behind it.    But, in reality, all this
business   of   formulation   and   enforcement   is  a
secondary process, not a primary process at all.
Lord  Coleridge  is   simply  inverting   the   actual
order of things.     Half the existing " rules pre-
scribed  as, to the  possession of property" have,
for their ultimate object, the protection of family
life, the privacy of jthe private home, and the pro-
vision made by parents for their children.     But
family life is not primarily the creation  of pre-
scribed rules.    It is the creation of instincts and
affections which have developed themselves in the
course of ages.    Instead of the law creating family
life, it is family life which has gradually called into